A. E. HOUSMAN:
A CONTROVERSY

THE  OBITUARIES  OF  PROFESSOR HOUSMAN HAVE GIVEN US THE
picture of a fascinating personality and have made real, to an
unscholarly public, the labours of an unrivalled scholar. But
in one respect they seem to me misleading, that they all defer
to him as a fine lyric poet, the equal of Gray according to some,
acclaimed by Sir Walter Raleigh as the greatest living poet
according to others. Now there are so few people who care
about poetry in England, and fewer still who are critical of it,
that one is tempted at first to make no comment. But in case
there are some fellow waverers, and in case we can be of
small comfort to those whose ideas about poetry are the opposite
of Professor Housman's, and whose success also varies inversely
to that of the Shropshire Bard, I have made a few notes on his
lyrics that may be of use to them.
It is the unanimous verdict of his admirers that Housman
is essentially a classical poet. Master of the Latin language,
he has introduced into English poetry the economy, the
precision, the severity of that terse and lucid tongue. His
verses are highly finished, deeply pagan; they stand outside
the ordinary current of modern poetry, the inheritors, not
of the romantic age, but of the poignancy and stateliness, the
lapidary quality of the poems of Catullus, Horace, and Virgil, or
of the flowers of the Greek Anthology. This impression is
heightened by the smalhiess of Professor Housman's output and
by the years he devoted to finishing and polishing it, and, not
least, by the stern and cryptic hints in the prefaces, with their
allusions to profound emotions rigidly controlled, to a creative
impulse ruthlessly disciplined and checked. This theory seems
to have hoodwinked all his admirers; their awe of Housman
as a scholar has blinded them to his imperfections as a poet,
just as the pessimism and platonism of Dean Inge have sanctified
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